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she grateful, but emulous Pisa began to imitate her enemy^s profitable
devotion. Meanwhile, under the working of a papal interdict, Milan
submitted to peace with Pa via (1218), and other reconciliations followed.
It was in Rome that the Pope failed; the people restored the commune
and forced him to take refuge at Rieti and later at Viterbo.

In these years Pope and Emperor were in harmony. Honorius allowed
Frederick's queen and son to rejoin him in Germany; and now Frederick
summoned to him the ecclesiastical and lay lords of Italy and the deputies
of the communes to swear fealty and deliberate on their country. Few
came, but they were rewarded, especially the prelates. Giacopo, Bishop of
Turin, succeeded the dead Frederick of Trent as General Legate, and
quickly found that Bologna would not make peace with Imola at his
command. The ban of the Empire on the offending city displayed his
anger and his impotence (May 1219).

At this very time the first skirmish of the coming duel between Empire
and Papacy took place. Honorius summoned Frederick to his Crusade.
The reasons, however, which Frederick pleaded to justify postponement
were too strong to be denied by the Pope, although excommunication was
already threatened. Other grievances Honorius had: that Frederick was
planning the election of his son King Henry as King of the Romans; that
he interfered in ecclesiastical elections; that he allowed Rainald, son of
Conrad of Urslingen, to entitle himself Duke of the now papal Spoleto.
On these counts Frederick, in need of his imperial coronation, made
a humble, temporising reply. When Honorius demanded the solemn
renewal of all his pledges, and especially that of the perpetual separation
of Sicily and the Empire, Frederick obeyed at the Diet of Hagenau
before the papal legate under the guarantee of the princes (September
1S19). Meantime he devised evasion. He promised to abdicate the
Sicilian throne, but reserved his right of hereditary succession to his son
in that papal fief, if he predeceased him without heirs (10 February 1220).
Then as a further sop to the Pope and as a dexterous piece of courtship
of the Romans, hitherto unwisely flouted by the Emperors, he announced
his approaching coronation to the Senate and people, and begged them
to recall the Pope. For once a King of the Romans was popular in his
capital; the Senator Parenzio assured him of Rome^s joy, and of her
obedience to the Pontiff. Then Honorius could return to the Lateran;
and Frederick begged as a favour to be allowed to keep the kingdom of
Sicily for his lifetime. Further, at the Diet of Frankfort (April 1220) his
concessions to the Roman Church were once more ratified, and his routes
to Rome for the coronation and to the East for the Crusade were fixed.
But at the same diet his hardest pledge was broken. A garbled version
of the facts was later given to Honorius: that without Frederick's know-
ledge, in order to provide for the safety of the State during his absence
in Rome and the East, the German princes had elected Henry King of
the Romans and had sworn fealty to him. Innocent IIFs device of